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AN ADDRESS, . 


GENTLEMEN, 


Bill keving been propoſe to be brought i into 
Parliament during the preſent Seſſion, with an 
intent to aboliſh the Slave. Trade, as of that nature, 
which a particular deſcription of perſons, with the 
greateſt activity and moſt unwearied Zeal, repreſents, | 
not only as unjuſt in itſelf, detrimental to the feelings 
of humanity, and carried on with injuſtice and cruelty 
by the perſons concerned, but as impolitic and of little 
real advantage to ſociety in general In ſupport of theſe 
opinions they have pretended to adduce facts, many of 
which have no authority but what is dependent on their 

on viſionary ideas, or which is equally unſupportable, 


having their origin for the moſt part from the wonder- 


ful ſtories which ſailors are always fond of retailing to 


their acquaintances on ſhore. 
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The perſons concerned in the propagation of theſe 


fititious tales have had the power to impoſe on the 
credulity of many unſuſpicious people, not only 5 


mongſt the vulgar, but even in the higher orders of So- 


ciety, particularly thoſe whoſe employment conſiſts 
chiefly in the pleaſure reſulting from the exerciſe of 


ſocial duties and the culture of their eſtates, and who 


find more entertainment ariſing from theſe circumſtances 
than they would do from any attention to the more 
buſtling avocat ions of life; in theſe perſons the paſſions 


are in general appealed to, their humanity becomes con- 


cerned, and they find themſelves ſtrongly inclined to 


follow its dictates without conſulting their reaſon, by 
which means they become an eaſy prey to the meaſures of 


bad and deſigning Men, not only to the prejudice of 
their country, but even of their own intereits: that 
ſuch men may not too far impoſe on the public, I have 
thrown together a few hints on this ſubje& in general, 
| that the community at large may not be deluded into too 
Haſty concluſions, which may be the occaſion of overturn- | 
ing one great ſource of our commerce, of weakening our 
national ſtrength, and, in conſequence of this, of ſub- 
jecting us to the tyranny and opp! eſſion of our enemies. 


The natural enemies of this country after having 
found it impracticable, by long, obſtinate, and bloody 


Wars, to conquer us by force of arms, or to equal us 


in raifing reſources for the expences laid out in our own 
defence and their annoyance, have long known that the 
cxtenſiveneſs of our commerce is the inexhauſtible 


ſource from which we draw that power, independence, 


and happineſs we have ſo long enjoyed. 
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The firſt bold and political attempt, ſupported by a 
few diſcontented perſons in America and our own coun- 
try, was the occaſion of blowing up the flames of rebel- 


lion in the colonies, which ended at laſt through their 


joint: aNNifance in the ſeparation of that people from the 
protection of their Mother country: this diſmember- 


ment ſeemed to them effectually to weaken our power 
and diminiſh our reſources, but, though this project 


was compleated to their ſatisfaction, and the ruin of 
thouſands the conſequence, it rather increaſed than di- 
miniſhed our trade. A fimilar attempt has lately been 


made in Holland, to wean its affections entirely from a 


country to which it ought to be firmly bound, from 
the connection in Mercantile affairs one has with the 
other, if not from that principle of independence, 


which being nearly ſimilar in the two Nations, renders 
them worthy of each others alliance; but our natural 
ſtrength was ſo very ſoon renewed that in a ſhort time we 


were enabled to defeat their intentions, and ſave Hol- 

land from ſlavery and deſtruction, the ever attendant 
conſequences of internal diviſions amongſt the different 
ſtates of a nation. EE En ph oh 


very great increaſe in their commerce to and from their 


Iſlands, which appeared particularly. during the late 
Wer by the great addition they had made to their na- 


val {trength—Their Miniſters were fo conſcious of the 


many advantages reſulting from this ſpecies of trade, 
that they were not tatished with having only relieved 
them fron the former reſtrictions to which it was ſub- 


ject 


Some Years ago the French took away a few reſtric- * 
tions on their Slave Trade which related to the import 
into the Weſt Indies, the effect of which has been a 


i 
5 
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CE) 
je, but have cven given a bounty of ten pounds fſter= _ 6 
ling for each ſlave brought by their own ſhips into the I 
_ Iſland of St. Domingo, and about half that ſum for each * 
of thoſe taken to their other Iſlands; it was very natu- 
ral for thoſe who found ſuch advantages from the trade by 
to uſe every method to diſcourage the purſuance of it 5 
in their competitors; as this however could not be done 5 
openly and by force, they have purſued a more ſure 
plan, that of fineſſe, and with the aſſiſtance of ſome of ba 
* thoſe diſaffected perſons to the welfare of their country, 1 


(who indeed often are ſo more from intereſted motives 
than an abſolute enmity to it) at the ſame time drawing P. 
concluſions to their advantage from the ſucceſs they had 


in depriving the very unfortunate Americans of our pro- 4 
tection, they have been as active in endeavouring to | 
zuin this ſource of our commerce, from which, in a 5 
great meaſure, the kingdom derives its preſent proſper- T 
ous ſituation. „„ VV 2 
er 
!! ß apy 1 

It is evidently a very difficult matter to purſue the 7 
thread of his clue through all its different turns, oc- 7 
caſioned by the intriguing policy of a neighbouring £ 
nation and probably from ſome diſcontented or intereſt= h 
ed people of our own. It is well known however that this 5 
plüan for the abolition of the ſlave trade originated firſt _ 4 
at Philadelphia in America, but there indeed they had _ : 
ſome plauſible pretenſions to act as they did Many of the _ - 
flaves in that country, after they had deſerted from their 5 
owners, received their freedom either in the Britiſh or 11 


American armies during the late War, and thoſe that re- th 

mained, {comm their attachment to their Maſters, ſeemed 

to claim 2 kind of right to be put, on at leaſt as good a 
ER 1 | footing, 
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footing, as thote who had obtained it in the above 
mentioned manner. Moreover than this, the number of 


White Men was ſo much greater than that of the Blacks 
that there appeared to be no danger of their rebelling » 


by a few individuals in America, (for even there it was 


by no means general) in giving freedom to their ſlaves, 
was an inducement to thote turbulent {ſpirits to apply it 
to the very extenſive flave trade of great Britain, and 


not being ſatisfied with even this intended facrifice have 


pretended to accompliſh it throughout Europe. But it 


may be ſuſpected they aim an heavy blow at the intereſts 


of this Kingdom in the efforts they have ſet on foot to 


delude us into the folly of being the firſt to follow their I 
example, that they may thereby the ſooner and the 


more eaſily come 1n for a ſhare of our Weſt India Iſlands. 


The queſtion reſpecting the juſtice or injuſtice of tho | 


trade muſt be left to Caſuiſts to determine : it may how- 


ever be remarked that in the ſacred writings we meet 


with ſeveral inſtances of the flavery under which indi- 
viduals laboured. But, before the opinions of theſe per- 
ſons prevail altogether, we ought to conſider whether 
the negroes in a well regulated plantation, under the 


protection of a kind Maſter, do not enjoy as great, nay 
even greater advantages than when under their own deſ- 
potic governments, or even than the greater part of our 


common labourers, our tradeſmen, and our manufactur- 
ers; but even in theſe examples, it will be ſaid, they have 


a free agency, a liberty of their own, nor can I deny it, 


though I may with confidence ſay that this liberty is 


rather a detriment, than an advantage to them ; it is their 


common practice on the Saturday Night, when they 
receive 


againſt the ſtate. The generoſity ſhown on this occaſion , 


receive their wages, to fit down to drinking, and not to 
return, in general, to their work, untill nearly half of the 
week is expired, from which period they are obliged to 
labour harder than any ſlave, under even the moſt cruel. | 
Maſter; and their diſſipation and drunkenneſs are again | 
renewed to the ruin of their own health, the diſtreſs of | 
their families, and the detriment of their Maſters ; and 6 
if labour happens to be at a ſtand, they and their families : 
are reduced to the greateſt deſpair, or are obliged to be- 1 
come burdenſome to the different pariſhes where they 0 
have ſettlements. It appears to me and I think muſt to f 
every unprejudiced mind that flaves, (as they are called) 
f 
0 
1 
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under the regulation of a humane and benevolent Man, 
are in a much preferable ſtate to the one above mentioned 

of vice, indigence and miſery—It cannot be doubted 
that, as the paſſions of Men arc fo very various, the ne- 
groes may ſuffer more hardſhips under one Maſter than 


under another, but theſe muſt be inconſiderable in their 3 
difference, for however the diſpoſition of one Man may t 
differ from another, yet that principle of ſelf intereſt it 
Which pervades the greateſt part of the human ſpecies, 1 
will prevent him from uſing them in that manner which 
muſt evidently be detrimental to himſelf; alſo as even de 
our laws in this civilized country have not altogether fr 
been able to define the different duties of Maſters, fer- « 
] 


vants and labourers, in order to prevent complaints on 
all fides ; how can we expect to find them more adequate P 


in countries where the laws are in a {till more imperfect 4 
condition? I could with that ſome Man, not under the £2 
prejudices to which human nature 1s ſo liable, but en- £ Ol 
dued with wiſdom and fraught with thoſe principles of b. 
Philanthropy, as beneficial to ſociety at large when at- 55 


tended 
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tended to in a proper manner as they are detrimental to 


it when improperly applied, would draw up a code f 


laws for the regulation of Maſters as well as ſervants, by 
vhich the duties of each might be clearly aſcertained, 


ſo that injuſtice might not exiſt on either ſide, or if it 
did, that the power 'of the civil magiſtrate ſhould be ſuf- 

ficient to puniſh the offender ; and that unleis juſtice 
were impartially adminiſtered, the moſt menial ſervant 


or ſlave {hould have it in his power to arraign his judge 


by applying to ſome higher tribunal, conſiſting of ſuch 
characters on hom neither rank nor fortune could 
have any influence —If however this cannot be done 
from the impertact ſtate of Mortality, let us firſt conſi- 
der, if, at the preſent period, this trade is lawful accord 


ing to the different ſtates of nations over the face of the 
carth! 7 ſecondly Whether the negroes better their ſitu- 


ation or make it worſe by changing African Maſters for 
thoic in the Weſt Indies? and thirdly whether or nor 


it is of ute to ſociety in general, and to this Ay, in 


Particular: 


In order to aſcertain the firſt of theſe queſtions we are 


to conſider all the inhabitants of the coaſt of Africa, 
from the Streights of Gibraltar to the Cape of Good 
Hope, as divided cither into Governments, wholly ar- 
bitrary, in which the ſole power of the lives and pro- 


perty of the ſubjects 1 is veſted in the Monarch; or into 


Kingdoms, where the authority of king and people is 
eſtabliſhed by certain fixed laws, to which the power 
of the king, as well as the right of the ſubject, muſt 


be ſubſervient; and each of theſe ſubjects being only 
amenable to thoſe laws of their country, which have, 
for ages exiſted, has a certain number of flaves, over 
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which he has the ſole power of life, liberty, and diſ- 
poſal; or laſtly, into petty free ſtates, where the ſu- 
preme power is lodged in a certain number of freemen, 
of equal authority, and their dependents or people, liv- 
ing within their particular diſtricts, are their property, 
and over which they have an abſolute power of diſpoſal, 
or application, as their will may direct, eſtabliſhed by 
the particular laws or cuſtoms of their country. 
In theſe three different examples, which, with a very 
few exceptions, include almoſt all the coaſt of Africa, 
every individual government has a right to diſpoſe of its 
particular property (whether in ſlaves or other articles) 
according to its own laws and cuſtoms ; and, let me 
aſk, has any earthly power a juſt right ta interfere in 
the deprivation of their natural privileges, founded on 
the uſage of their anceſtors, unleſs, indeed, thoſe laws, 
to which every other gives place, to wit, of conqueſt 
are pleaded? _ FVV 
As the Africans, therefore, have a right (from their 
own laws) to ſell their flaves, and as, according to that 
eſtabliſhed by all nations, they have a power of diſpoling 


ol them to any of the ſubjects of another country; theſe 


as certainly have a right, if not prohibited by their own 


pa' ticular laws, to buy from them for their ſeparate 
uſe. And no man, born a flave under ſuch laws, bas 


any right to abſent himſelf from his maſter's ſervice 
Without his conſent, though at the ſame time, his ma- 


er 1s bound, not only by the laws of nature, but of his 
country, to tupply him with all the neceffaries of life, 
as bis nu ural right, which may be all comprehended 
under the three heads of food, clothing, and protection, 


acurding to the cuſtom of the country in which he 


lives, 


( 1 


lives. If. however, any king or his ſubje& has given 
particular laws to his flaves, by which they enjoy par- 
ticular privileges, and, on which account, they are to 
perform certain ſpecific duties, a kind of freedom ariſes, 
and, as long, indeed, as they perform theſe duties, they 
have a good right to enjoy their privileges; but if the 
performance fails on their parts, they forfeit their rig it 
to theſe, and their maſter-, on this account. have a 
power to reaſſume the forfeited privileges, and diſpoſe 
of them according to the laws and cuſtoms of their pir- 
ticular countries. So that an African may either diſ- 
poſe of his ſlaves, which are ſo according to the cuſtom */! 
of the country, or he may ſell thoſe who had forfeited 
their privileges by neglecting their ſpecified duties, 
_ (where the penalty annexed to ſuch forfeiture was, 
| their being fold to ſome foreign nation); beſides this, 
there are many crimes committed by both freemen and 
laves, for which the preſent eſtabliſhed cuſtom is the 
; being ſold from their native country. | 
- Another very great fource of ſlavery amongſt them is, 
the almoſt perpetual war that one nation is urging againſt 
another. Before the Slave Trade originated, it was the 
conſtant cuſtom to put to death all that were taken in 
war, to prevent them afterwards from giving any trou- 
ble. "Thete ſources above-mentioned, are the moit com- 
mon from which the European nations are ſupplicd with 
the greateſt part of their ſlaves ; we may, however, at 
the fame time, allow fora little ſmuggling or thiev- 
Ing, when it can be done with impanity, or when they 
can eſcape the laws of their country; nor ſhall we be 
uch ſurpriſed at this, when even in our own, many 
p<ople have been known to do things of a ſimilar na- 
B 2 ture, 
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ture, and moreover, as the diſpoſitions of mankind will, 


in gencral, be found to be every where the ſame. 


ſimilar law to this now eſtabliſhed in Africa, was, 
in former times, in full force in Great-Britain, the re- 
mains of which expired ſo late as ſixty years ago, or 


thercabouts; and theſe even were purchaſed by ſums of 


money, paid to individuals poſſeſſing that right, by the 
Hate; ſo tenacious are our own Jaws of the rights of 


the property of the ſubject; and in former times the 


common people, over this whole iſland, were fold along 


with the land and the inhabitants had no power to 


_ abſent themſelves from their new purchaſer without his 


conlen t. 


S T1 fhall now, therefore, conclude this head, 
with afhr ming, from what has been premiled, that every 


nation has an undoubted right to be governed by its own 


particular laws; that no foreign nation ought to deprive. 
the Africans of their natural. privileges without their 
conſent; that it is fair and juſt for theſe people to dil- 


poſc of their flaves, priſoners of war and felons, accord- 
ing to their own eſtabliſhed laws and cuſtoms ; that it 


is lawful for any foreign nation to purchaſe ſlaves for the 
y, provided that 


confideration agreed on by each par 


_ 


nation is not reſtrained from fo doing, by ſome parti- 
cular Jaw of its own ſtate; and, laſtly, that this ri 


- 


founded on the great and general law of nations. N 
Leet us next proceed to the ſecond queſtion : Whether 
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do ſlaves better their ſituation cr make it worſe, by chang- 5 
ing their African maſters ſor thoſe in the Weſt Indies? 


To anſwer this queſtion, with that preciſion I could wiſh, 


would require a more extenſive knowledge of the inter- 
nal police of the coaſt of Africa, than any ſtranger can 


be well acquainted vith ; but, from the obtervation of 


tho 
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J thoſe perfons who have ſeen the ſituation of the ſlaves, 


C1] 


living on or near the fea coaſt, there ſeems to be a very 


manifeſt difference, in the comparative degree of hap- 
pineſs, in favour of the Slaves in the Weſt India iſtands.Xx 


On every part of this great continent the neceſſaries of 
life are very ſcantily ſupplied, and in conſequence dif- 
tributed with great uncertainty to their ſlaves ; their fa- 
mily connections are but few ; the males ſeldom marry, 


but attach themſelves to the female according to choice, 
and change their connection as they think proper; Wwhat⸗ 


cver is produced from theſe connections 1s the property 


| ſary; 


of the maſter of the female ſlave, ſo that there is ſeldom 
mach filial affection to be ſeen, except indeed to the | 
Mother, and this is but of thort duration, not longer 


than the intereſt or Caprice of the maſter makes it neceſ- 


this immenſe kingdom, that family 
be prevented; 


from whom they can receive protection are the moſt ab- 


ject flaves poſſible, and are obliged to look up to their 
> king as their only protector and parent. 
0 indeed, is the king 


So abſolute, 


* Under this head 2 are included not only the Engliſh, dur all other 
European Scttlements in the Weſt Indies. 


about 


and in ſome of the more arbitrary kingdoms, as 
that of Dabomy, ench child is taken from its mother, as 
ſoon as ſhe has finiſhed the office of a nurſe, and con- 
veyed to ſome diſtant part of the kingdom, from whence 
| ſhe never hears of it again, and another child is brought 
to her in its room : Such is the policy, particularly of 
connections may 
all thoſe inhabitants having no parents 


of this nation, that if the head of 
any individual, however powerful, is required a ſingle 


exccutioner, baving the proper inſignia of his office 


TH) 


about him, can take it off immediately, in the midſt 
even of his domeſtics; though this is not the caſe in 
every part of Africa, yet the abſolute power they have 
cover the lives, liberty, and property of ſlaves is very 
great, and they are often reduced to the mo? miſerable 
indigence from their being deſtitute of the common ne- 
cCebeſſaries of life: moreover when age or diſeaſe invades 
them, their maſters have ſeldom any inclination, and 


often little power to relieve their diſtreſſes. 


With a very few exceptions, this is a general account 
of the ſituation of the ſlaves on the coaſt of Africa; let 
us now therefore conſider them when purchaſed by Eu- 


ropeans and taken on board the veſſels— The firit cir- 


cumſtances attended to, are the entire cleaning of them, 


wards as much as poſſible aſſuaged, and for ſome they are 


cConfined in ſuch a manner, that they may be prevented from 
hurting themſelves, and from raiſing inſurrections in the 

ſhip. Their lodging on board is made as comfortable for 
a long ſea voyage, as it is poſſible for the ingenuity of 


man to effect, and it may be here aſſerted, upon the beſt 


grounds, that the officers and men on board are in general 
more incommoded, than the ſlaves; indeed it would be 


impoſſible for the moſt experienced commander in his 
Majeſty's navy to pay more attention to the accommo- 
dations for tranſporting ſoldiers by ſca to different parts 


of the Globe, than is paid in this trade to that of the 


ſlaves— Thus every potlible care is taken to bring them 
in good health and ſpirits to the market, where they are 
| fold in ſund ry lots to the planter, whoſe particular pro- 


vince it is to clothe them according to the nature of the 
| ſeaſon, to provide them with proper food, and as much 


as 


requires it, he has the preference, though he muſt pay 
the ſame price it could have been ſold for to any other 
perſon. And neither the planter nor his agents can claim 
any right to the property thus obtained by the flaves dur- 
ing their extra heurs. Family connections are alſo 
much encouraged among them and the different planta- 
tions of ſlaves are always ſupplied at the expence of their 


Us) 


as poſſible to tooth the fears impreſſed on their minds, 
teaching them at the ſame time the modes of living in 
the plantation, and they are rarely put to any hard la- 
bour, untill they have been well accuſtomed to the- na- 


ture of the climate, and manner of life. They are more- 


over taught how to employ that time, which exempts 
them from working for their Maſters, to wit, by culti- 
vating thoſe parcels of land allotted to them, by which 
they acquire a kind of property of their. own, and ſome 


of the more induftrious, even a greater than they have 


community, when the principals themſelves do not ſet the example. 
] have herd it aſlerted, that in Dominica the Church erected there was 
a tcred into an Aſſembly- Room ; and in the iſland of Jamaica, as well 
as the former, the Clergymen, in general, were the moſt reprobate 
amongſt the juhabitants. Ro, e 


occaſion for The produce, they obtain in this manner, 
is either fold at a neighbouring market, or if the maſter 


+ In thoſe Iſlands belonging to the Fxencn, the Negroes enjoy a 
much greater ſhare of tranquillity than they do in our own, but this 
may be owing in a great meaſure to the number of holidays and the con- 
fk quent ceffition from work on thoſe days, which are preſcribed by 
the Roman Catholic religion; and indeed in this place we may remark 
nat if proper attention was to be paid to this latter article in our iſlands 
the happineſs reſulting from it would not be inferior to that enjoyed 
by the Negroes in the other European Settlements; but we can 
not, however, expect to find it diffuſed amongſt the lower orders of the 


different 


f 
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different maſters, with all the neceſſaries of life, as 


Clothes, lodging, food &c. The circumſtances above 
mentioned will, I think convince all impartial men 


F that the negroes in a well regulated plantation are in a 


much better ſituation and enjoy more rational liberty, 


than when they were in their own country and under 


their former maſters, or even than moſt of our common 


people, whoſe vicious appetites are not ſo well reſtrained 


within the bounds of reaton. 


# 


The puniſhments inflicted, by the planters or their 


overſeers, on the ſlaves in the Welt Indies, have been 


very much complained of by the opponents of the Slave 
1 b ; | : — . 4 — 1 | | EA. 
Trade, and they have repreſented them as both cruel and 


oppreſſive. I ſhall now therefore examine theſe puniſh- | 


ments, and compare them with thoſe inflicted on our 


own people, for ſimilar crimes, that the difinteroſted 


may form a proper judgment of them, when contraſted. 
1 ſhall paſs over the punithments inflicted by the laws 
of the different ſtates for crimes, becauſe the proceed- 
ings are nearly the ſame a: thoſe praftiſed in our own 

courts, and ſhall only take notice of thot: punith- 
ments inflicted by the planters or their agents 


When a ſlave is guilty of ſtealing, abtenting himſelf from 

his maſters ſervice, and ſome other mil..cimeanours ot 4 
a leſs important nature, but which however may have a 
tendency to injure the general good order of the particu- 

lar plantation or of any of the neighbouring eſtates, the 


- puniſhment inflicted is always a ſevere whipping accord- 
ing to the enormity. of the crime committea, and this 15 
always determined by the perſons who manage the eſtate; 


it cannot however exceed a certain number of ſtripes 
(to wit thirty-nine) laid on by a kind of whip, which 
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Are both fixed by 15 


loves, 
particularly of the latter, takes place; 
tation for a number of years, or a farthss impriſon- 
ment is the puniſhment to be inflicted, 
finiſh their career by a miſerable death, or, if they ſur- 

vive the expiration of the time allotted, are frequently 
returned to ſociety much worſe members of it than they 
left it; 
might, therefore, in theſe inſtances, be better if the 
practice amongſt the planters Was rather to be followed 
than railed at by our own countrymen.—And, I think, 

there will he very few perſons found who will ſay that 


ripes a ſevere corporal puniſhment, as inflicted on the ſlaves 


in the Weſt Indies, 


rom 
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my readers will look upon this as a very ſevere puniſh- 
ment, and I will agree with them that it is not only ſo, 


but very painful during the time it laſts, though, at the 
ſame time muſt athrm, 


that it has, for the moſt part, 
very ſalutary effects on the delinquent, ſo that very few 
will repeat the tranſgreſſion. And, indeed, it may be 
aſſerted, that there are many more crimes committed by 


people of the lower claſs in this country, than there are 
by an cqual number of ſlaves in a well regulated plan- 
tation. 

after the crime has been committed, and the certainty 
of Its being put in execution, deter much more from the 

commiſſion of crimes than the tedious proceſſes obſerved 
in our courts of juſtice, which muſt be gone through 
before the delinquent receives his puniſhment. 9 
even ſmall offences, there is often a long confinement, 1! 


The immediate application of the puniſhment, 


For 


the trial then comes on, the acquittal] or convidtion fol- 
and a certain time elapſes before the execution, 
and, if tranſpor- 


but this, indeed, is a general obſervation—Ic 


is by any means ſo crucl, as the long 
8 confinement, 


7 make no doubt but many of | 


they frequently 
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_ eonfinements, whichoften occur in our priſons, where the 
_ perſons in ſuch afituation are ſubject to all theinconveni- 
_ ences ariſing from filth, hunger, diſeaſe, and every tpecies 

of vice. Indeed we find, by dreadful experience, that our 
preſent mode of puniſhing petty crimes has greatly cor- 
frupted the general bulk of the common people, and in- 
creaſed the number of capital delinquents, as the public 
executions annually teſtify, and which might probably 
have been, in many inſtances, prevented, had an im- 
mediate and pretty ſevere corporal puniſhment been ap- 
plied after the commiſſion of the firſt crime. But we 
have other cruelties exerciſed. in this country, which, 
were they to have occurred. in any other, would have 
met with their proper degree of oppoſition, as being 
contrary to every dictate of humanity :—Such is the 
| ſtate of ſome perſons, Who, having from misfortune, 
_ notwithſtanding their induſtry and care, been indebted 
ina trifling ſum to particular men, and, being unable 
to pay without ſome little indulgence, find them elves 
at the mercy of an obdurate creditor, and who is often 
more particularly ſo, when the perton, thus indebted to 
him, happens, by his proper buſineſs, to ſtand ſome- 
what in the way of his intereſt, he then thinks if he. 
can lay him in priſon, and put his cruelty under a cloak, 
by defaming bis character, and thereby giving it the 
name of juſtice to confine him, he will be better able to 
fuccecd in his own particular views, and will leave the 


poor wretch {on whoſe freedom probably 2 Whole fa 


mily is dependent, even for bread) to pine away his days 
in miſery and a ſcanty allowance, untill ſome benevo- 
lent act of inſolvency relcaſes him from the griping 
hands of his adverſary; and. at the. ſame time the frau- _ 
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dulent debtor is often, after a very ſhort confinement, 
11 


berated, becauſe his character will, for the moſt part, 


deter people from employing him, and of courſe, no 


man will have reaſon to envy his fituation. 9 th 

A cafe in point occurs to my remembrance, which, 
as a proof of the above, I ſhall briefiy relate :—A per- 
fon, who formerly was ſteward to a young gentleman 


in the vicinity of Mancheſter, being placed in that ſta- 


tion by the executors and guardians, named in his father's 
will during his minority, had to ſettle the accounts for 


the rents, and other buſineſs, relative thereto, with a2 
tradeſman in the neighbourkood, who was likcwiſe 
mentioned as a truſtee for the younger branches of the 
family. This perſon acted as a ſteward for nine years; 


during the latter part of the time, he found himſelf em- 


barraſſed in his accounts, which, to him, ſeemed to arite 


trom 1rregular payment of rents, and confuled 1ettle- 
ments with the truſtee, deputed by the guardians.— 


1he ſteward frequently told him, that there mute be 


_ tome miſtake in the ſettlements, as he found a defici- 
ency in his accounts; curſory examinations were taken, 
but to no purpole, the truſtee periiſting that no error 

was or could be. When he complained to the execu- 


tors, the anſwer was, it was impoffible the truſtee could 
err. This difagreeable predicament which the ſteward 
found himſelf in, was the ca: 
bad health; he examined his own accounts as minutely 
as it was poſhible, by his vouchers, &c. j at laſt a final ſet- 
tiement was reſolved upon; private meetings were held 


between the exccutors and the truſtee, at which the | 
teward was never admitted; he was afterwrards, how- 
cver, called repeatedly before one or both of them, and 


Ca: 


requeited 


11 of lowneſs of ſpirits and 


{ 20 } 


requeſted to anſwer fk queſtionsa 5 they thought proper 
to make; the day of ſettlement arrived, the ſteward being 
drdoered to produce all his books, vouchers. &c. with. 
which he complicd, fully expecting however, the truſtee 
would have been preſent ; this was not the caſe, he had 
had his audience hit vately, and was mounting his horſe 
at the time the ſteward was called before the executors. 


After ſome time ipent in confuſed queſtions and anſwers, 


he was ordered to leave his books, vouchers, &c. and 


if they wanted him again, they would give him notice. 
At this interview, as well as on all former occations 


the ſteward requeſted that his accounts, with thoſe of 

the truſtee, might undergo a thorough examination by 
t] indifferent perſons, and if, on a due inſpection, the 
| balance was ſtill againſt him, he was willing to make 
any proper e and recompencę; this the. exccu-. 


tors poſitively refuſed, and he Was difcharged Without 


having any books, accounts, or vouchers in his poflet . 


on, or any other article which might lead him to diſco- 


ver if any errors had been made. Soon after this period, 
he was ſeized with an epidemical diſorder, which then 


prevailed, and was ſeven weeks confined by it, for the 


moſt part to his room and bed, even to the day of his 
Ws being arreſted (which took place without any Previous 


notice) and ſent to gaol, in a ſtate of health hocking 
to humanity, where he has remained ever ſince. About 


five years after this time, his ſon, unknown to his pa- 
rents, ſent a note to the young gentleman, requeſting an 


interview with reſpect to his father s long confinement, 


his requeſt was complied with, and he” waitcd on the 
gentleman at his own houſe; on canvathng the affair, 


he told him he had no deſire to keep his father in con- 
fi nement, 
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but was told there were 
him in his poſſof: fon, which mult firit be deliv ered up. 
During this converſation the truſtee, wito ſtill ſeems to 

have great Intiuence over the young; gentleman' S con- 

duct, came (abruptly , 1 
bulineſs he had in that houte, told him his father was 
ſhaked him, and ſtruck 
bin IevC eral times with a [mall cane; telling him, more- 
mt he would fend him abroad. 


took him by the collar, 


t the 


into the room, enquired what 


truſtec gave the young man, in the ; 


pr elence of this young gentleme n, And IN his OWN houte, 


(which, 
have. been Rl ſanctuary 
ale 
ot to his mother! 8 K 
crifice to 5M grief they produced, 


tenings 
poſed t0:; 


ws 


kno * ledge of her : 
From the appcaranc e of this unfortunate man's {itua- 


even in the "moſt. barbharous countries, would © 
to him) together with the threa- 1 


rlven, and the inſults hc was ex-. 


, TS . 


together with the 
nthand's precarious {tate of health. 


tion, it ſeems as if he was doomed to end his days in 
gaol, partly from the credulity of the exccutors, Who 


Rad put unlimited confidence in this truſtee, and who, 


probably, did not take the trouble to look properly into 
the accounts themſelves, but chiefly from the levity of 
youth, or indolence of diſpoſition in the young as 
man to examine his own affairs, 
that in ſo young a mind cruelty and oppreffion would _ 
be the leading characteriſtics) or that he has by 
means or other got into a ſtate of flavey under this 
tyrannical tradefinan, and is, on this account obliged to 
give up his authority i in his own houſe, and allow him 


{ome 


to exerciſe his malicious cruelty even in the preſence of-- 


its maſter ho either dare not or would not protect a 
3 | &rang ger. 
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The 


Japers belonging 7, 


dars, who ſoon fell a fa= 


(for [ will not ſuppoſe 4 
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The greateſt criminal that ever was arraigned at the 
Har is not paſſed ſentence on, untill he has a candid trial 
. before an indifferent ſet of men choſen as a jury, to give 
their verdict; but this man is impriſoned without a pro- 

per inveſti gation or proot of the charge alledged, 9 


| what : app DEars from tne fa ce of 2 an. account, probably very w' 8 Ei 
_ erronious ; was dragged to gaol w here nc has continued 


ear ſi x years, and 1s at pre ſent obliged to remainther: 
Without being 1 ufered to write a line to them on his 
_ own behalf, as he was informed his letters would for the 
future be returned unopened; thete circumſtances ar 
trifling in compariſon to the ſcandalous orders given, 
by a perſon employed in the affair, to the late gaole 1 


5 but, as Jam ſure they would too much ock the hu⸗ 


nanity of my reader, ſhall not at pretent relate them. 
I have mentioned this caſe, to new that men may be 


very active in redreſſing an imaginary evil, the true na- 


ture of which they but little underitand, while they aro 


praQifing the greateſt © ppreffion and tyranny at home— | 


Twoot the perſons ed SOR in the above affair, trand 
in the lift of ſubſcribers for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade; yet it is impolible that any degree of ſlavery Car 
be fo dreadful to the minds of mens at leaſt ! in its conſe- 
duences, than the ecample of this kind of debtors, 


: bat : as a common caſe, and in ſome inſtances, a lawful 
one, it fits eaſy on the conſcience. I ſhall conclude this 


head, with obfervine that though! pride, vanity and am- 


bition are generally companions to riches, yet wildom 


is rarely joined to the train, and only opens her itores 
to thoſe who with diligent attention and induſtry court 


ber favours ; and though the different members of the ſo- 


cieties formed i in London and ſome other places, W 
avec 
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© have ſaficient knowledge to manage their private at; 'rs, 


yet if 1 cannot ſuppoſe any one of them, no not evere 


the whole put together, endowed with ſuſſicient know= _ 
ledge and experience, to govern properly this little nati- | 


on, to make every man enjoy as much liberty as his ſta- 


tion in life will allow of, and to reſtrain him effectually 


from committing any offence that may be hurtful to the 


community at large, how then can I imagine theny 


; equal to preſcribe laws of reformation to the different 


nations in Europe, tO extend them to the immenſe re- | 


ions of Africa, and to carry it acroſs the ocean, to the 


exten five tracts of America: no ſtateſman or number of 
tatcimen has ever been adequate to ſuch a taſk, and 
though there have bcen many wiſe and great men, in 
different ages, yet they have never been able to eſtabliſh 


a perfect government on the face of the earth, in any 
kingdom or ſtate; and indeed, from the various changes 
* hich have happened in the different ſtates in former 
ages, providence for ſome wiſe purpoſe ſeems to have 


_ ordained that, the works of man muſt never arrive ar 
8 perfection! in this life. 


What appears to me to be the only way of effecting 


"A general reformation, is for every ian dun to be as vir 


tuous as he can, and by his example to encourage it in 
othe rs to the wma of his power, not to practice tyran- 
ny and oppreſſion himſelf, and to prevent it as much as 
Potlible in others; if this was to be the caſe, the poor 


as well as the rich, ſlaves as well as freemen, would enjoy 


28 much ſolid nappinels 48 is within the graſp of man- 
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'F come now to the third and laſt head; whether or 


| not is this trade of uſe to ſociety in general, and to this 
country in particular? i in conſidering the firſt part of this 


queſtion 1 ſhall lay it down as a general maxim, that 


the commerce of every nation, by changing the produce 75 
the labour of its particular people, which the 'y themſek es. 
Jave in too greas a quantity, for thoſe articles, ae ker of 
| uxury or convenience, they may ſtand in need of, Ts of mu- 
tual advantage to each other, and that the ſpecific wants of 
both, will by this means be re View Let us now therefore 
contraſt with one another, the inhabitants of two par- 
ticular quarters of the Globe, to wit, Europe and Af 
rica The people of the firſt ahound in the prog uce of 
labour ariſing from the knowledge of the uſeful arts 
and of manufactures, but which is in too great a quan- 
tity for their own conſumption—Thoſe "of ihe latter 
born in a hot, ſultry climate, but in a luxuriant foil, in- 
dolent and little inclined to labour or induſtry, and al- 
moſt in want of every convenience of life, but what in- 


dulgent nature of her own accord ſupplies them with, 


at the ſame time being ſubject to ſuch an increaſe of po- 


pulation, that it 1s impoſſible for the uncultivated na- 


ture of the ſoil to maintain them They have indeed 
ſome natural productions, with which a great quatity of 
Europcan goods may be nale but not in any pro- 
portion to their wants The European nations on the o 
ther hand, are in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of Ame- 
rica, a country rich and fruitful in its foi:, but very thin- 
ly inhabited, and moreover than this ſo unfavourable to 
European conſtitutions that it cannot by them be pro- 
perly cultivated ; though at the fame tim of no detri- 
ment to thoſe of the Africans, to labour r in and practice 
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5 1 name, upon finding the ſuperfluous product of their 
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every kind of dates, with a greater degree of enjoy- 


ment to themſelves, than they had ever poſſeſt 1 in chef: 
former country. _ 


The Europeans ſent out the 


they had fallen by the hands of the executioner. 


_ thoſe who had no knowledge of Africa or America, but 


labour, N them with not only the neceſſaries, but 


even 


vodud of the labour, | 
of their artiſts and manufacturers to purchaſe ſuch goods 


as the natural productions of the country afforded, but as 
| theſe were not in ſufficient quantity to anſwer the de- 
mands of the Africans upon the Europeans, they were 
ſupplied with them in lieu of thoſe ſlaves the Africans | 
__ withed to diſpoſe of, and which the Europeans were in 
want of, to cultivate their foreign eſtates, to which em- | 
ployment their own conſtitutions were not equal. 
As, however, the Africans had many people guilty | 
of: crimes, who were always put to death, they found | 
it would be more for their intereſt to ſell them to fo- 
reigners, than to deſtroy them; this practice was ſoon af- 
terwards followed with the priſoners taken in war, wo 
had always been, from the univerſal cuſtom of ages, 
put to death, and which as effectually drained their 
country from thoſe they wanted to be deprived of, as if 
The 
| ſlaves obtained in this manner, were tranſported to the 
new countries in poſſeſſion of the Europeans, and were 
employed in the culture of the land, from whoſe induſ- 
try, joined with their directions, they found new ſources 
of commerce open to their view, which would not only 
ſupply them with wealth, and in conſequence all the luxx 
uries of life, but would ſpread them through every na- 
tion of Europe, and which would be even extended to 
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even the more refined enjoyments of life. In conſequence 


of this expanſion of commerc. , the difterent nations be- 


mades of ſocial life the faculties of the minds of men 


began to enlarge themſelves, from this intercourſe with 
different nations. andamore general benevolence and love 


of ſociety ſpread throughout the whole. The Europeans, 
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througtu the medium of Africa, found a market for moſt 
kinds of merchandiſe, and as the demand increaſed, new 

{ſources of commerce ſprung up in every country; the de- 
| tarts, the former reſorts of wild beaſts, became inhabited 
by men; the long neglected ſoil, rejoiced in the labours 
of the huſbandman, and repaid him manyfold for his in- 

duftry ; the artiſt and manufacturer found out new ma- 
terials to exercite their ingenuity upon; cities and towns 

ſprung up in places unknown by name, even to former 
ages; commerce ſpread her benign influence througheve- 

'r rank of the pcople; and the conveniences and even en- 


joyments of life were brought within the power of every 
induſtrious man. Africa partook alſo of the happineſs of 
F vrope, and ſharcd in her uſeful improvements; ſhe found 
her long neglected natural productions to be of uſe, and 
that they could procure her a ſupply of ſome of thoſe 
v luable commodit es ſhe wanted; ſhe found, moreover, _ 
that her delinquent ſons whom ſhe had been murdering _ 
for ages paſt might be of ſervice in rendering her the ne- 
ceſſaries of life; and that even her flaves, her criminals, 
and her priſoners of war, found more liberty, ſafety, and 
protection in a foreign country than they hid ever expe- 
rie nced in t eir own. From this general view of the A- 
frican commerce and the good effects it has produced to 
the inhabitants not only of Europe, but even of Ares 4 
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gan to refine their ſavage natures, and enter into the mild 
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this trade; their value, when fit for ſea, amounts to about 
240, oool.; eighty of theſe or upwards, for the moſt part, 
ſail annually, and the expences for artifice:s bills, &c. | 
will he nearly 100,000. the greateſt part of which ſum _ 
is laid out for timber, fails, ropes, iron and copper articles, | 
and workmen's wages; let us ſuppoſe that allithe other 
lea port towns in the kingdom, When put together, have 
half as many ſhips in this trade as ther ar- in Liverpool, 
the expence throughout the whole will then be above 
3060, oool. in the value of ſhips fit for ſea, and 1 50, oool. 
for yearly repairs, all of which money ſettles in the trad= 


| whole value of the goods ſen out from this kingdom to 
purchaſe 40, 500 flaves, will amount to 7 37,0001. we may 
however deduct from this ſum about one-fifth part for | 
_ Eaſt India goods, beads, cowries, foreign bar iron, tobac= | 
co, rum, (but even moſt of theſe are purchaſed by Britiſh | 
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and America; and the various ſources it has opened for 
: procuring wealth to ſociety in general. Let us proceed to 
cConſider of what particular benefit it is of to Great Britain 
and Ireland, and what would be the conſequence of its 


abolition.—lIn Liverpool, am credibly informed, there; 
are at preſent one hundred and twenty thips employed in | 


4 


ing and ultimately in the landed intereſt of this country, 


The flaves purchaſed by Liverpool ſhips annually, ave- 

rage 27,9000, and allowing half that number for the re- 
mainder of the ſhips in this trade throughout the king— 
dom, the whole purchaſed will be 40, 529; each of theſe 


will coſt in Africa 181. ſterling on an average, fo that the 
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- manufactures) ſo that the remainder will be about | 
pe- 889, Gool. laid out immediately in Britiſh manufactures. | 
Out of the 49,529 {laves one-eighth part is generally loſt ! 
do the merchants, by death, the remaining 35,438 for the | 
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moſt part will produce, clear of commiſſion ind the pri- = 
vileges of the officers (at the rate of 281. per head) 
992, 2641. which is returned to Great Britain, in Weſt 
Indian dealer About one-eighth part of theſe ſlaves is 
fold to Britiſh iſlands, the remaining ſeven-eighths to 
the French and Spaniards, from all which a great pront 
reſults to the merchants ; but we are then to deduct the 
_ outfits of the ſhips, the inſurance, ſeamens' wages, the | 
decay of property, &c. yet we may conſider the whole 
as ſettling ultimately 1 in this nation ; and we may add to 
the above, the privileges of the officers in Liverpool, 
amounting to about 50,000] and 25,0001. for the other 
ports, both which being added to the ſum returned tothe 
merchants, will amount to 1,067,264. and if we add 
' 100,000). for the repairs of 80 8 at Liverpool, and 
Fo, oool. at the other ports, the who 
This is as nearly, as it can be calculated, the annual amount 
of the money produced by the trade carried on from 
Great Britain to Africa, conſidered ſimply as one exiſting 
of itſelf; but if we attend to it with regard to this king- 
dom in particular, as we have done with reſpect to com- 
merce in general throughout Europe, we ſhall find it of 
the greateſt conſequence to its general welfare, and that 
it is the connecting medium of our extenſive commerce 
as well abroad as over Europe, and that if it were to be 
taken out of the chain of which it compoſes ſo conſider- 
able a link, almoſt every ſtaple manufacture would fall 
to the ground, and, as our preſent importance depends 
entirely upon the exiſtence of our manufactures, from 
the abolition of this trade, it would entirely fade away, 
and be only known to future ages by the page of hiſtory. 
Byery improvement in our Weſt inc iſlands muſt of 
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ewill be 1 217, 264l. 8 
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courſe ceals, and even thoſe parts that are now cultivated q 
" muſt ſoon want people to keep them in their preſent ſi- 


tuation; the natural conſequences of which will be a di- 
minution in the produce of the lands; the exports of our 
_ manufactures which are ſent to the Weſt Indies, as coarſe 


| linens, woollens, cottons, iron-mongery, and various 


other articles which are made uſe of by both Whites and 


: Blacks, would be diminiſhed in value, and the demand 


kd 


for the produce of our fiſheries abroad, that great ſource x, 
of naval ſtrength would be greatly leſſened, for neither 


New foundland nor Nova Scotia would be able, in a very ; 


few years, to ſupport themſelves, on account of the de- 
creaſe in the Weſt India markets ; our herring alſo and 
other fiſheries at home would gradually decline, and in 
a ſhort time the export of them would be at an end; 


even the coaſting trade, which is natural to the kingdom = 


will fail, as there will be not only a deficiency of the 
proper g ooods tor ſupplying it, but even an inability 1 in 
the perfons receiving them for the payment; the Baltic 


trade, which depends chiefly on the ſtate of population, I 


and the increaſe of commerce muſt fall along with the | | 
reſt; and, as we muſt be deprived of every ſuperfluous | 
article, the whole fiſhery mult be given up, for neither 


can particular corporations afford to trim the lamps of i 


the town with oil, nor can manufacturers, whoſe ads 
is evidently decreaſing, make uſe of it in their uſual 


2 quantity, and, indeed, every other ſource of our induſtry > 
0 and opulence would dwindle away. 


Let us now therefore for a few moments ſuppoſe that 
the abolition of the Slave Trade had taken place twenty 
Pcars ago; the conſequence would be that all the preſent 
4 workin g ſlaves would either be dead or paſt labour, for 
Þ as 
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the iſlands would be covered with impenetrable woods. 


Ships will be unpeceſſary, as there will neither be goods 
to export or import; our carpenters, tradeſmen, manu= _ 
facturers and labourers dependent on them will have no 
employ ; nay indeed, it will ſtill go farther, for as money 

mult increaſe in value, at leaſt, to us, from not having 

means to obtain it, we ſhall be in want probably of the 
neceſſaries, and certainly of the conveniences of life 
Every acre of land in the kingdom mult decreaſe in value; 

the rent of every houſe will hardly pay for its repairs, | 
and even the livings in the church mult be reduced to 
their former ſtatement in the King's books —Govern-» | 
ment ſecurities will not be eſteemed of value, for, as 
commerce leaves us, it will be impoſſible to pay the 


taxes as before, that the intereſt of money may be ſup- 


rally follow the abolition of the Slave Trade ; and that 


in ſome meaſure be rendered more conſpicuous from the 


as it is entirely contrary to the nature of population, to 
imagine that thy waſte of the people would be ſupplied 
| by a new race—as the propagation of the inhabitants of 
large towns in Englund is by no means equal to keep up 
the uſual number without having recourſe tothe country 
it will be evident that the more unfavourable climate f 
the Weſt Indies can never produce a ſufficiency for the 
renewal of the people; of courſe at the expiration of the 
time mentioned, the lands will be almoſt uncultivated 
from the power of the few inhabitants that remain, not 
being equal to the prevention of that luxuriance of ſoil 
| from producing weeds, trees, &c. ſo that in a ſhort time 


plied—Thus I have laid before you for your attentive 
conſideration, a few of the conſequences that muſt natu- 


this will be the caſe, if ſuch an event ever happens, may 
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val powers, which form a bulwark to the whole. 
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f effects reduced by the: probibicion of trade, from the 
united ſtates of America to our iflands, by which the 
inhabitants of the former have loſt a great part of men — 
tratfck From the proofs I have already adduced, 
will be evident that the African trade has been of read 
advantage to ſociety in general, and to this country in 
particular; that it is the connecting medium of all the 
foreign trade of Europe, which, it taken away, would 
unhinge the whole, and that it has been the greateſt 
bource of improvement in all our European arts and ma- 
nufactures; moreover than this, that it has taved many _ 
* hundred thouſands of lives in America, which would Od 
therwiſe have fallen by the hands of the executioner, and 
that thoſe who have only changed their maſters, have 
bcen better protected, and have enjoyed more freedom 
and greater happineſs than before—I have alſo proved 
that thecries of inhumanity and cruelty urged againſt the 
planters or the overſeers of the ſlaves have in general but 


little foundation in truth, and that in the Weſt Indies 


hey are in general as well regulated, and enjoy as much 
rational liberty and happineſs, as the common people in 
this country; that the puniſhments inflicted on them 
for ſmall crimes are much leſs ſevere and at the ſame 
time more effectual than thoſe of the ſame enormity a- 
mongſt our own countrymen 
juſt right to diſpoſe of their faves: as their own property, 
according to the general law of nations ; 


that the Africans have @ 


and 1 have 
likewite pointed out its connection with almoſt every 


3 branch of commerce throughout Great Britain and Ire- 
2 land; and that the abolition of it would overturn our 


reſources as a trading nation, and entirely ruin our na- 
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8 1 do not however creat to ſay that the government 
of ſlaves in the Weſt Indies is a perfect one; but or 
the contrary that very wiſe regulations and great im- 
provements, for the benefit of both maſters and ſlaves, 

3 be thought of and put in execution: and alſo for 

that of Merchants, as well as maſters of veſſels in order 
tat the trade might be conducted with more advantage 

and leſs delay on the coaſt of Africa; and provided ſome 
men of extenſive wiſdom and practical information, 
were to undertake a performance of this kind, we might 
all probably find the benefit reſulting from it, but I am 
afraid we muſt not look for theſe improvements amongſt 
the preſent ſubſcribers for its abolition, for they ſeem 
determined by endeavouring to prevent a fewdelinquent 
flaves from having a ſevere whipping, to murder one 
hundred thouſands or more annually, and under pre- 
tence of ſaving a few ſailors from the danger of diſeaſes 
to which they are ſubject in warm climates, but which 
Indeed does not appear to be greater in this than in any 
other trade, in fimilar circumſtances, they would en- 
danger the exiſtence of the maritine power of this na- 
tion, overturn all our public reſources, and ruin the s 
5 2 192 an univerſal e, 
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